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remained entangled and if his book did not so completely ignore the more 
recent philosophical movements and discussions that have affected so profound- 
ly the status of his problem. 



B. H. Bode. 



University of Illinois. 



The Philosophy of William James. By Th. Flournoy. Authorized Trans- 
lation by Edwin B. Holt and William James, Junior. New York, 1917. — 
pp. vii, 246. 

Commentaries upon philosophers whose own writings are popular in style are 
likely to be superfluous. This book, however, is an exception. Many, though 
recognizing the charm of James's personality, and the brilliance of his work 
as a psychologist, have, on account of the unmethodical character of his phil- 
osophical writings, supposed that they contained no coherent system of thought. 
Professor Flournoy, on the contrary, has succeeded in discovering in them a 
fairly well articulated philosophy and James's permanent philosophical 
reputation will owe much to this interpretation by his Swiss friend. The 
English translation has the advantage of being able to employ James's 
picturesque terminology in his own language. 

The development of James's philosophy, which "rests entirely upon his 
psychology" (p. 209), is largely the result of his naturally artistic temperament 
(which enabled him to understand and portray all kinds of minds) combined 
with the respect for scientific precision that he learned from Agassiz. The 
latter, too, taught him to despise abstract generalizations and to love the 
concrete and particular. His Swedenborgian environment early turned his 
attention to a serious study of types of religious experience, and Renouvier 
led him to reject monism. James's 'pragmatism' accordingly emphasizes 
particular facts and definite consequences, and reasons that since man thinks 
in order to live his ideas have a biological function by which their truth 
is to be tested. His 'radical empiricism' differs from traditional empiricism 
in regarding mental life as originally a 'stream of consciousness' containing 
both facts and relations. Truth is a relation between elements within the 
stream and has no transcendent reference. 'Pluralism' follows — since the 
stream contains great diversity of phenomena — and 'tychism' — since new 
creations constantly arise within the stream that viewed externally appear to 
be chance, and which internally are spontaneity and freedom. Here James 
anticipated Bergson. Such a view makes a systematic ethic impossible, but 
recognizes 'meliorism'; since the stream is plastic, it is always possible to 
improve it, e. g. by seeking a moral equivalent for war. Such a view of the 
world excludes an idealistic Absolute, but leaves room for a kind of theism. 
The phenomena of religious experience suggest the hypothesis of a supersen- 
sible consciousness (God or gods) exercising influence upon individuals through 
the subconsciousness. 

Though always sympathetic, Professor Flournoy does not conceal some of 
James 's more serious defects as a philosopher, — his superficiality, his pluralistic 
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difficulties with the 'compounding of consciousness,' and his failure to appre- 
ciate Kant, without whom Renouvier's and his own contributions might have 
been impossible (p. 62, footnote). He also points out that James finally 
learned to interpret Hegel sympathetically (p. 197). 

William K. Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

The Freudian Wish and Its Place in Ethics. By Edwin B. Holt. New York, 
1915. — pp. vii, 212. 

The title of this essay is misleading. It is not so much an application of 
Freud's doctrine of the 'wish' to ethical theory as it is a contribution to be- 
havioristic psychology and the new realism. The author had previously 
developed a realistic theory of cognition, and in the first two chapters of this 
book he modifies Freud's conception of the 'wish ' so as to make it conform with 
this theory of his own. He thus makes the rich empirical data of the Freudian 
school available for his own point of view, and for the new realism. He 
proposes to substitute the 'wish' for the 'sensation' as the unit of psychology. 
The 'wish' is defined as "a course of action which some mechanism of the body 
is set to carry out, whether it actually does so or not," which is "dependent on a 
motor attitude of the physical body, which goes over into overt action and con- 
duct when the wish is carried into execution " (pp. 3, 4). The 'wish' is more 
dynamic, concrete, objective, and functional than the 'sensation.' 

In subsequent chapters the writer attempts to describe the formation of 
character in the terminology of the 'wish.' He succeeds in showing that some 
phases of character formation can be treated in this way. As opposed to the 
'sensation' of structural psychology, which is utterly useless in problems of 
this kind, he makes a clear case indeed. But is the 'wish ' the best substitute 
for the ' sensation ' ? Many of Professor Holt's picturesque illustrations involve 
relations between purposing personalities in social situations, and he does not 
succeed in doing justice to these in terms of the 'wish.' Professor Holt really 
does not appear to have been thorough enough in carrying out his own be- 
havioristic principles. For he strongly insists that 'behavior' must be dis- 
tinguished from mere reflex action. Even though behavior may be a coordina- 
tion of reflexes, to describe it in terms of reflexes alone would be to lose sight 
of the principles of coordination, and to regard it too atomistically; it would be 
to utilize the 'bead theory' of causation that physics has abandoned (pp. 156 
ff.). On the contrary, it is necessary to study the organization of these reflexes 
(pp. 160, f.). But Professor Holt's own account of moral choice at times comes 
perilously near to being a ' bead-theory ' of ' wishes. ' To be sure, he often speaks 
of the 'integration' of 'wishes,' and effectively contrasts this with 'suppression' 
and 'dissociation' which he shows are pathological and immoral. But he 
says nothing very definite about this 'integration' except that it involves 
'discrimination.' But who or what does the discriminating? The whole self? 
He ought to tell us how 'wishes' become coSrdinated or integrated into senti- 
ments and a self. Though it would be unfair to condemn the ' wish ' because 



